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nounce us a nation of savages. It cannot be called a mistake of what is pleasant, but the very contrary to it is what most assuredly takes with them. The other night an old woman carried off with a pain in her side, with all the distortions and anguish of countenance which is natural to one in that condition,, was laughed and clapped off the stage. Terence's, comedy, which I am speaking of, is indeed written as if he hoped to please none but such as had a& good a taste as himself. I could not but reflect upon the natural description of the innocent young woman made by the servant to his master1. * When I came to the house ', said he,' an old woman opened the door, and I followed her in, because I could by entering upon them unawares better observe what was your mistress's ordinary manner of spending her time, the only way of judging any one's inclinations and genius. I found her at her needle in a sort of second mourning, which she wore for an aunt she had lately lost. She had nothing on but what showed she dressed only for herself. Her hair hung negligently about her shoulders. She had none of the arts with which others use to set themselves-off, but had that negligence of person which is remarkable in those who are careful of their minds. . . . Then she had a maid who was at work near her, that was a slattern, because her mistress was careless; which I take to be another argument of your security in her; for the go-betweens of women of intrigue are rewarded too well to be dirty. When you were named, and I told her you desired to see-her, she threw down her work for joy, covered her face, and decently hid her tears. . . .' He must be a very good actor, and draw attention rather from his own character than the words of the author, that could gain it among us for this speech, though so? full of nature and good sense.
The  intolerable   folly  and   confidence   of  players putting in words of their own, does in a great measure-1 Heaut,, Act ii, sc. 3.